Above: Neat formation by Hunter F.6’s of No. 325 Squadron, Royal Netherlands Air Force. (R.Neth.AF) 


Above: Hunter T.7, No. 56 Squadron, RAF. (S. P. Peltz) 
Below: Hunter T.7, No. 229 Operational Conversion Unit, No. 145 Squadron marking on Dayglo panel. (P. R. March) 
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HAWKER HUNTER 


Never characterised by a world-beating performance 
when compared with contemporary first-line American 
interceptors, the Hawker Hunter nevertheless provided 
the backbone of R.A.F. Fighter Command’s strength for 
ten years between 1955 and 1964, and continued in opera- 
tional service for at least a further five years. In the 
course of these fifteen years the Hunter served with more 
than a dozen of the world’s air forces as an interceptor, 
strike fighter-bomber, reconnaissance fighter, advanced 
and operational trainer, as well as in a number of impor- 
tant research réles. 

Designed under the direction of Sydney Camm as a 
replacement for the Gloster Meteor to Specification F.3/48 
during 1947 and 1948, the Hunter (designated Hawker 
P.1067) was powered by the then-new axial-flow Rolls- 
Royce Avon turbojet; developing 7,500 pounds thrust, 
this engine represented a considerable advance over the 
“first generation” Derwent and Nene engines and was 
expected to bestow transonic performance. Also included 
in the design was the exceptionally heavy fixed-gun 
armament of four 30 mm. Aden guns with sufficient am- 
munition for seven seconds firing time. Initial design 
studies produced an aeroplane with nose air intakes and 
tailplane situated on top of the fin; by the time manu- 
facture of the first of three prototypes had commenced in 
1950 the tailplane had been re-positioned lower on the 
fin, and wing-root air intakes had been adopted. 

The first_prototype, WB188, was flown from Boscombe 
Down by Sqn./Ldr. Neville Duke on 20 July 1951, this 
unarmed prototype was later re-engined with an Avon 
R.A.7R equipped with re-heat and, flown by Duke over 
a 3-kilometre course off the South Coast at Rustington, 
established a World Absolute Speed Record of 727.6 
m.p.h. on 7 September 1953, Equipped with rear-mounted 
air brakes, this re-designated Hunter 3 was painted bright 
scarlet overall for camera-recording purposes. 

WB188 was followed by a second Avon-powered proto- 
type, WB195, a fully-armed aircraft, representative of 
the proposed production Mark 1. Priced at a unit cost 
of £145,000, the Hunter 1 had run into delays, and when 
Winston Churchill’s government regained office in 1951 
a programme of “super priority” was introduced by which 
the Hunter, inter alia, benefited from accelerated delivery 
of materials and components. Nevertheless the first pro- 
duction Hunter F. Mk. 1 was not flown until 16 May 
1953, WTSS5 being flown on that day from Hawker’s 


Note white wing-tips, serial of nearest aircraft is XJ694 in black, E XF432, 


new test facility at Dunsfold; at that time no fewer than 
400 Hunters were on order. 

The Hunter F.1 was not considered a success in ser- 
vice with the R.A.F. and when the first evaluation air- 
craft were worked out by the Air Fighting Development 
Squadron at West Raynham in July 1954 it was found 
that the Avon 113 engine flamed-out during gun firing 
at high altitude due to compressor surging. No im- 
mediately satisfactory remedy could be applied, so that 
an altitude restriction was applied on the aircraft for gun 
firing and only 139 Mark 1s were manufactured (113 by 
Hawker at Kingston and 26 by Hawker at Blackpool). 
Only three squadrons were equipped—Nos. 43 and 222 
at Leuchars, and No. 54 at Odiham—most of the other 
aircraft being issued to Operational Conversion Units, 
No. 229 at Chivenor and No. 233 at Pembrey. Other 
non-operational units so equipped included the Day 
Fighter Leaders’ School at West Raynham, the Empire 
Test Pilots’ School _at Farnborough, and the Fighter 
Weapons School at Leconfield. 

The third Hunter prototype, WB202, differed from the 
first two in being powered by an Armstrong-Siddeley 
Sapphire engine which developed 8,000 pounds thrust. 
This was regarded as the prototype Hunter F.2, also 
Sapphire-powered, of which only 45 examples were built. 
This version suffered none of the gun-firing troubles of 
the Mark 1 and entered service towards the end of 1954 
with the two Wattisham-based squadrons, Nos. 257 and 
263. One aircraft was shipped to Canada during the 
winter of 1954-55 for winterisation trials, while the proto- 
type was experimentally equipped to carry four D.H. 
Firestreak air-to-air missiles under the wings; this was 
only a dummy installation and nothing came of the 
project. All Hunter 2s were built by Sir W. G. Armstrong 
Whitworth Aircraft Ltd. at Coventry. 


The Hunter gains momentum 


Hitherto the Hunter had been considered by the Air 
Ministry as being half a partnership with the Super- 
marine Swift, but if the Hawker fighter had had more 
than its share of troubles the Swift had suffered a con- 
tinuing spate of setbacks so fundamental as to terminate 
its career as an interceptor after only a few months. The 
result was that orders for the Hunter continued to mount 
rapidly during the years 1954-56 and the Hawker design 


Hunter 3, (Hawker-Siddeley) 


team was hard pressed to keep track with continuing Air 
Ministry demands for improved performance. 

Apart from the gun-firing troubles with the Mark 1, 
the R.A.F. had encountered another supposed weakness— 
that of critically short endurance: it had been found that 
when sent on an intercept sortie at full load, the Mark 
1 and 2 Hunters only possessed an endurance (with 
reserves) of 30-35 minutes. Several fighters were lost on 
relatively short duration sorties simply due to fuel 
shortage. The result was that when the first main produc- 
tion variant—the Hunter F. Mk. 4—was evolved, it in- 
corporated increased internal fuel tankage as well as 
a surge-proof Avon 115 engine. Although this version was 
still regarded principally as an interceptor, it included 
wing strongpoints for the carriage of external stores which 
included 1,000-pound bombs or 100-gallon drop tanks on 
inboard pylons, and up to 24 three-inch rocket projectiles 
under the outer wing sections. The 114th Kingston-built 
Hunter and 27th Blackpool-built aircraft appeared with 
these modifications, 

The Hunter 4 thus became established as R.A.F. 
Fighter Command’s standard interceptor between 1955 
and 1958 with a total of 365 aircraft being built (188 by 
Hawker at Kingston, WT701-WT723, WT734-WT780, 
WT795-WT811, WV253- WV281, WV314 -WV334, 
WV363-WV412 and WW589-WW591; and 177 by 
Hawker (Blackpool), XE657-XE689, XE702-XE718, 
XF289-XF324, XF357-XF370, XF932-XF953, XF967- 
XF999 and XG341-XG342). Not only did they enter 
service with home-based R.A.F. squadrons (Nos. 43, 54, 
66, 74, 92, 111, 222, 245 and 247 Squadrons), but also 
joined the Second Tactical Air Force in Germany as 
Britain’s first transonic interceptor (Nos. 3, 4, 14, 20, 26, 
67, 71, 93, 98, 112, 118, 130 and 234 Squadrons). It was 
the wide degree of the R.A.F.’s acceptance of the 
Hunter 4 and the confidence with which it was deployed 
among NATO bases that prompted foreign interest in the 
fighter with the result that quantities were sold to Sweden 
(120 manufactured as the Hunter Mark 50), to Denmark 
(30 manufactured as the Hunter Mark 51), and to Peru 
(16 ex-R.A.F. aircraft sold as the Hunter Mark 52). 
Furthermore, licence production was undertaken for 
NATO by Fokker in Holland and by Avions Fairey in 
Belgium, These joined Nos. 324, 325 and 327 Squadrons 
of the R.Neth.A.F., and Nos. 1, 7 and 9 Wings of the 
Belgian Air Force, 

Just as the Hunter 4 represented the culmination of 
development work on the Mark 1—with increased fuel 


WB188 the first prototype, flown by Sqdn.Ldr. Neville Duke from Boscombe 
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Down on 20 July 1951, subsequently re-engined and re-designated 


capacity and inclusion of wing strongpoints—so the 
Sapphire-engined Hunter 5 superseded the Hunter 2 on 
the production lines at Armstrong Whitworth. A total 
of 105 aircraft was built (WN954-WN992, WP101-WP150 
and WP179-WP194) and these joined the home-based 
squadrons, Nos. 1, 34, 41, 56, 257 and 263. Although they 
did not follow the Mark 4 to Germany, two of the 
squadrons, Nos. 1 and 34, were rushed to Cyprus during 
the Suez Crisis of 1956. They did not, however, see 
combat but were used for escort duties. Despite early 
trial installations, the Mark 5 did not feature modifica- 
tions to carry external stores. 


The large engine 


The Hunter, capable as it was only of high subsonic 
speed in level flight, was something of an anachronism in 
a world of supersonic interceptors. It is true that a super- 
sonic version had been projected by Hawkers (as the 
P.1083)—indeed, was nearly completed in prototype form 
—with a 50° swept wing, but after the end of the Korean 
War this was abandoned in favour of the projected 
English Electric P.1 (eventually to materialise as the 
Lightning). Nevertheless, it was clear that the Hunter 4 
was fully stretched and would be little suited for combat 
in the European environment after 1957. The poor range 
capability of the Hunter 1 did not lend favour for an 
afterburning engine in the aircraft, so that when Rolls- 
Royce announced its 10,000-pound thrust “dry” Avon 
200-series, it was this engine that Camm chose to power 
the Hunter 6 (the Hawker P.1099). With this in mind it 
may seem in retrospect that this version was intended as 
a stopgap until the Lightning should reach the R.A.F., 
yet the 415 aircraft built by Hawker (at Kingston and 
Blackpool) and by Armstrong Whitworth between 1956 
and 1958 have soldiered on for twelve or more years with 
has proved one of aviation’s great fighters, capable of only 
mediocre speed performance, yet adaptable in the extreme 
and almost viceless in flight. 

The prototype Hunter 6, XF833, was first flown by 
Neville Duke on 22 January 1954 and this was followed 
by what were in effect pre-production aircraft, WW592- 
WW 598, although several of these seven aircraft were 
later pressed into squadron service. 

By mid-1956 more than 600 Hunter 6s had been 
ordered for the R.A.F., but the following year, with 
massive cuts implicit in the notorious Sandys’ White 
Paper on Defence, many orders were cancelled with the 
result that only 383 reached Britain’s air force. Produc- 


The prototype of the Hunter 2 powered by the Armstrong-Siddeley Sapphire Mk.101 of 8000lb. static thrust. (Hawker-Siddeley) 


The first Hunter prototype re-engined and re-designated Hunter 3 in overall red scheme as flown by Sqdn.Ldr. Neville Duke over a three-mile course 
off the South Coast at Rustington, establishing a world absolute speed record of 727-6 mph on 7 September 1953. (Hawker-Siddeley) 


tion was as follows: 

HAWKER AIRCRAFT LTD., KINGSTON: WW592-WW598, 
XES26-XES61, XES79-XE628, XE643-XE656, XG127- 
XG137, XG169-XG172, XG185-XG211, XG225-XG239, 
XG251-XG274, XG289-XG298, X}632-X}646, X}673- 
XJ69S, X¥712-X9718, XK136-XK176, XK213-XK224. 
(XK225-XK241, XK257-XK306 and XK323-XK355 
cancelled; XK143-XK147 and XKI152-XKI156 sold to 
Iraq; XK1S7-XK176 and XK213-XK224 sold to India 
as Hunter Mark 56s.) 

HAWKER AIRCRAFT (BLACKPOOL) LTD.: X¥945-X7959, 
X9971-X9997, XK103-XK111, all cancelled. 

SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH AIRCRAFT LTD., 
COVENTRY: XF373-XF389, XF414-XF463, XF495- 
XF527, XGIS0-XG168. 

These Hunters first entered Fighter Command at the 
end of 1956 and gradually replaced the Hunter 4s and 
5s in Britain and Germany, and went on to serve in the 
Middle East, East Africa and the Far East, joining Nos. 
1, 4, 14, 19, 20, 26, 43, 54, 56, 63, 65, 66, 74, 92, 93, 
111, 118, 208, 247 and 263 Squadrons, as well as 
numerous ancillary and training units of the R.A.F. The 
Hunter 6 also followed the Mark 4 on the licence produc- 
tion lines in Belgium and Holland, whence they gave 
several years’ service with the air forces of those countries. 
Ironically, the defence cuts of 1957 were thoroughly ill- 
advised, and less than six years later Britain started to 
purchase Belgian- and Dutch-built Hunters to provide 
spares for R.A.F. aircraft, as well as for re-sale overseas; 
the destination of these aircraft will be dealt with in due 
course. 

Although possessed of a subsonic maximum level speed, 
the Hunter 6 had a very high rate of climb of more than 
17,000 feet per minute after take-off and could carry a 
wide range of external stores in addition to its battery 
of four Aden guns which were mounted in a quickly 
detachable pack in the under surface of the nose. Under- 
wing stores could be varied with 1,000-pound bombs, 
100- or 230-gallon drop tanks, two-inch rocket batteries, 
up to 24 three-inch rocket projectiles or practice bombs. 

Foreign variations of the Hunter 6 which were not 
allotted different designations were small numbers sup- 
plied to Iraq in 1958-59, as well as some to Jordan and 


WB195, the first fully armed prototype, representative of the proposed 
production Mark 1. Overall pale green finish as was also WB188. 
(Hawker-Siddeley) 


the Lebanon. A contract for four aircraft was negotiated 
by Hawker with Saudi Arabia in 1966; the latter aircraft, 
newly registered as 60/601-604 in the Royal Saudi Air 
Force, were previously XF712, XES91, XF450 and X}715 
in the R.A.F, 


The two-seaters 


Following the issue of Air Ministry Specification 
T.157D in 1954, Hawker submitted designs of the Hunter 
adapted as a two-seater; both side-by-side and tandem 
seating arrangements were studied and, following choice 
of the former, two prototypes were ordered. The first, 
X¥615, was powered by the “small” Avon R.A.21 and 
with such its performance was akin to that of the Hunter 
4; the second, X7627, with 10,000-pound thrust Avon 
R.A.28, possessed a speed performance similar to that of 
the Hunter 6, 

One of the features of the two-seater which lent it 
favour in the eyes of the R.A.F. was the fact that it could 
be converted from the Mark 4 single-seater which, with 
the introduction of the Mark 6 into service during 
1956-57, was becoming available in increasing numbers. 
So while production orders were placed for new two- 
seaters (designated T. Mark 7s for the R.A.F. and T. 
Mark 8s for the Fleet Air Arm), Mark 4s were returned 
to Kingston for conversion to two-seaters. 

Hunter 7s were supplied to No. 229 O.C.U., to the 
C.F.E. at West Raynham, the Instrument Rating 
Squadron and to almost every Fighter Command 
squadron for communications and intrument training 
purposes. The naval T. Mark 8, which served at the 
R.N.A.S. Lossiemouth and Yeovilton, : differed principally 
in the naval radio fitted, and the inclusion of an airfield 
arrester hook under the rear fuselage. Sub-variants were 
developed during the nineteen-sixties, including the 
Marks 8A, 8B and 8C which were fitted with TACAN 
and “partial TACAN” to provide training facilities for 
this equipment which was introduced into operational 
squadrons. 

Production of Hunter two-seaters was not undertaken 
overseas, but 20 such aircraft were supplied to the 
Netherlands (serialled N-301 to N-320), and two ex-new 
built R.A.F. Mark 7s, previously XL620 and XL605, 


WT555, the first production Hunter F.1 in natural metal finish, first 
flown on 16 May 1953, (Hawker-Siddeley) 


were supplied to the Royal Saudi Air Force as 70/616 
and 70/617 respectively. Both foreign variants retained 
their Mark 7 designation. 


The Hunter in close support roles 


Following a series of competitive trials staged in this 
country and in the Middle East during 1958-60 the 
Hunter was selected to replace the Venom in the ground 
attack and close support réles. To permit operation from 
“hot and high” airfields in Africa and the Middle East a 
landing parachute (also fitted in the Hunter two-seaters) 
was added to the Mark 6, and the pylon-mountings for 
the underwing 230-gallon drop tanks—which enable the 
Hunter to fly long distances on reinforcement flights to 
the Middle and Far East—were strengthened to allow 
these tanks to be carried on ground attack sorties. These 
modifications, together with the provision of increased 
oxygen supply for the pilot, resulted in the appearance 
of the Hunter F.G.A. Mark 9; no newly-built aircraft 
were produced, this variant consisting wholly of con- 
verted Mark 6s. 

A “one-off” experiment of installing nose cameras in 
a Hunter 4 (WT780) had demonstrated the feasibility of 
adapting the aircraft to the fighter-reconnaissance réle— 
a duty performed during the mid-fifties by the Swift— 
and it was not long before demands for standardisation 
led to the introduction of the Hunter F.R. Mark 10; like 
the Mark 9, this was a conversion of the Mark 6 with 
strengthened inboard pylons, tail parachute and increased 
oxygen. The nose radar ranging equipment was replaced 
by cameras, a forward-facing camera located to view 
through “eye-lid” shutters. The first such aircraft, XF429, 
was flown by Hugh Merewether on 7 November 1958, 
and the type entered service with No. 2 and No. 4 
Squadrons in Germany. 

By the end of the nineteen-sixties very few Hunter 6s 
remained that had not been converted either to F.G.A. 
Mark 9s or F.R. 10s for the R.A.F. or foreign air forces. 
Twelve ex-R.A.F. Hunter 6s were purchased back from 
the Service and brought up to Mark 9 standard for sale 
to Rhodesia during 1963-64 immediately prior to that 
country’s declaration of independence. 

Only two other versions of the Hunter developed for 
“home” customers remain to be mentioned, the Hunter 
G.A. Mark 11 and the Hunter Mark 12, The former was 
a development of the Mark 4, evolved for the Feet Air 
Arm as a single-seat trainer fitted with airfield arrester 
hook and with outer-wing wiring to permit firing of 
various weapons peculiar to new aircraft being introduced 
in the Fleet Air Arm during the nineteen-sixties. A sub- 
variant of the Mark 11 was the P.R. Mark 11 which was 
equipped with cameras for reconnaissance training. 

The Mark 12 Hunter two-seater was interesting in that 
it was the only “large Avon” powered two-seater, XE531, 
constructed for the Ministry of Supply (apart from the 
second prototype X#627). Flown by the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, XE531 featured a large vertical nose 
camera and head-up display and was intended to provide 
a_development vehicle for the forthcoming BAC TSR-2. 
There was even at one time a suggestion that this variant 
be produced in small quantities for use as an equipment 
trainer by the R.A.F. in preparation for this advanced 
strike aircraft. Inevitably cancellation of TSR-2 brought 
about abandonment of the Hawker project. 


In foreign colours—the first phase 


Although there are no current indications that British 
air forces will proceed with new variants of the Hunter 
after the Mark 12, there are justifiable reasons to believe 
that the classic aeroplane will continue to serve in foreign 
air forces for many years to come. Indeed, more Hunters 
have served in foreign colours than in British markings! 

To understand the extraordinary export record enjoyed 
by the Hunter, one must go back to 1953—the year 
before the first aircraft entered R.A.F. service. At that 


A production Hunter F.1 being put through its paces, overall natural 
metal, photo aircraft is a Gloster Meteor. (Hawker-Siddeley) 


A trio of Hunter F.1's of No, 43 Squadron, RAF, Note unusual position of a/c letter, T is WT641. 


time a number of NATO nations were looking to 
Britain’s aircraft industry to replace the Meteors and 
Vampires which had served during the previous half- 
dozen years. First to enter active negotiations were the 
Netherlands and Belgium, which countries planned 
licence production of the Mark 4 and Mark 6 Hunters 
under American financing, manufacture being undertaken 
by Fokker at Amsterdam, and SABCA and Avions Fairey 
in Belgium. Between them these companies produced 
about 460 Hunters during the period 1956-60; the air- 
craft were not given distinguishing Mark designations, 
and they remained in service with the air forces of their 
parent countries for upwards of ten years. 

First overseas nation to place an order for Hunters 
with Hawkers was Sweden, which purchased 120 aircraft 
based on the Mark 4, and designated the Mark 50. 
Although these fighters were originally armed only with 
the standard fixed armament of four 30 mm. guns, the 
Svedes later added Sidewinders on the outboard wing 
pylons. 

Almost simultaneous with the Swedish order for Mark 
4-based Hunters was one by Denmark for 30 single-seaters 
(designated Mark 51s) and two two-seaters (Mark 53s); 
these aircraft differed from the R.A.F. equivalents in not 
being fitted with wing leading edge “saw-tooth” exten- 
sions. They served with No. 724 Squadron based at 
Aalborg. 

While both the Danish and Swedish orders were for 
new-built aircraft, an order from Peru was placed in 1955 
for 16 ex-R.A.F. Mark 4s, to be designated Mark 
52s. The majority of these equipped Escuadron Caza 14, 
based at Limatambo, and were later joined by a two- 
seater (designated T. Mark 62) which had been converted 
from an ex-R.A.F. Mark 4, WT706. 

Chronologically the next order to be placed was for the 
Indian Mark 56, based on the Mark 6, of which 160 
examples were produced. Thirty-two of these were ex- 
M.o.S. aircraft (BA201-BA232) diverted to India direct 
from the production line, and the next 16 (BA233- 
BA248) were converted from ex-R.A.F. ‘aircraft, but the 
remaining 112 aircraft (BA249-BA360) were new-built. 
These Hunters equipped Nos. 7, 17, 20 and 27 Squadrons 
of the I.A.F., stationed at Ambala and Poona. At the 
same time India placed an order for 16 two-seaters (in- 
creasing this later to 22)—these being the first production 
two-seater Hunters powered by the larger Avon 203 
engine, and designated the T. Mark 66. 

While the Indian order was being negotiated in 1957 
Hawker’s sales efforts were being stepped up in the 
Middle East, and in the following year Iraq, Jordan and 
Lebanon placed initial orders for 15, six and six ex-R.A.F. 
aircraft respectively (although in the event the Iraqi air- 


craft were M.o.S. Hunters diverted from the production 
line). All these Hunters retained their Mark 6 designation. 

Last of the production orders placed by overseas 
governments during this stage of the Hunter’s life was 
that by the Swiss as the result of exhaustive competitive 
trials with such rivals as the North American F-86 Sabre. 
One hundred aircraft (f-4001 to }-4100) were delivered 
to Emmen, Dubendorf and Kloten, of which the first 12 
were ex-M.o.S. Hunters and the remainder new-built. 


Second time round 


Production of new Hunters “ran out” during 1960 with 
the final deliveries of the Mark 6 to the R.A.F., India 
and Switzerland, and with a small delivery of Mark 7s 
to the Netherlands (of which ten were ex-M.o.S. and ten 
were “custom-built” to order). Also completed at the end 
of the production line was a new-built Jordanian T, Mark 
66B two-seater (714), delivered on 4 July 1960. 

Although it was abundantly clear that the cut-back in 
orders for the R.A.F., engendered by the 1957 Defence 
White Paper, was precipitate and ill-advised, no further 
orders were received by Hawker during 1960-61 with the 
result that there was no alternative but to dismantle the 
main production line; consequently it became uneconomi- 
cal for any foreign government to subsidise a new produc- 
tion order—and there the history of Hunter sales might 
have ended, had not Hawker invested in the purchase 
of Belgian-built aircraft as they were phased out of service 
from 1962 onwards. 

By this expedient Hawkers were able to offer for re-sale 
to overseas customers these refurbished aircraft at prices 
far below that of competitive fighters offered elsewhere. 
From these stocks India ordered a further 34 aircraft, 
designated Mark 56As; 19 other Mark 56As were 
converted, using ex-R.A.F. and ex-Netherland Mark 6s. 

Since 1962 business in refurbished Hunters, converted 
from R.A.F., Belgian and Netherlands’ aircraft, has 
flourished and it is convenient here to summarise the 
foreign variants—not already mentioned—as follows: 
Kuwaiti Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 57. 4 aircraft (serials 212- 

215; ex-Belgian Mk. 6s). 

Swiss Hunter Mk. 58 (already mentioned). 

Traqi Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 59. 24 aircraft (serials 570- 
587 and 428-633; 22 ex-Belgian and 2 ex-Netherlands 
Mk. 6s). 

Iraqi Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 59A. 18 aircraft (serials 657- 
661 and 690-702; 16 ex-Belgian and 2 ex-Netherlands 
Mk. 6s). 

Traqi Hunter F.R. Mk. 59B. 4 aircraft (serials 662-665; 
ex-Netherlands Mk. 6s. 665 was later re-serialled 689). 

Peruvian Hunter T. Mk. 62 (already mentioned), 

Indian Hunter T. Mk. 66 (already mentioned). 


A quartet of F.1’s of No. 54 Squadron, RAF. Yellow a/c letter high on fin, nearest a/c is S WT692. 


(Hunter Mark 66A; demonstration aircraft, G-APUX; 
ultimately sold to Chile as T. Mk. 72.) 

Jordanian Hunter T. Mk. 66B. 3 aircraft (serials 714, 
R.716 and B.180; two ex-Netherlands Mk. 6s and one 
new-built, see above). 

Lebanese Hunter T. Mk. 66C. 3 aircraft (serials L.280- 
L.282; ex-Belgian Mk. 6s). 

Indian Hunter T. Mk. 66D. 12 aircraft (serials $.570- 
S.581;_ex-Netherlands Mk. 6s). 

Kuwaiti Hunter T. Mk. 67. 5 aircraft (serials 210, 211, 
218-220; one ex-R.A.F., two ex-Belgian and two ex- 
Netherlands Mk. 6s). 

Iraqi Hunter T. Mk. 69. 5 aircraft (serials 567-569, 626 
and 627; ex-Belgian Mk. 6s). 

Lebanese Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 70. 4 aircraft (serials L.176- 
L.179; ex-Belgian Mk. 6s). 

Chilean Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 71. 24 aircraft (serials 
believed 7-700 to #-714 and J-722 to #-730; five ex- 
R.A.F., ten_ex-Netherlands and four ex-Belgian Mk. 6s; 
remaining five unknown). 

Chilean Hunter F.R. Mk. 71. 3 aircraft (serials F-715 to 
3-717; ex-R.A.F. Mk. 6s). 

Chilean Hunter T. Mk. 72. 4 aircraft (serials #-718 to 
}-721; two _ex-Netherlands and one ex-R.A.F. Mk. 6; 
also G.APUX, ex-Mk. 66A, see above). 

Jordanian Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 73A. 4. aircraft (serials 


and 832; ex-R.A.F. Mk. 6s). 

Jordanian Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 73A. 4 aircraft (serials 
1.828, N.829, P.830_and Q.831; all ex-R.A.F. Mk. 6s). 

Singaporean Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 74. 12 aircraft (Singa- 
porean serials not known; ex-R.A.F. Mk. 9s). 

Singaporean Hunter F.R. Mk. 74A. 4 aircraft (Singa- 
porean serials and original aircraft not known). 

Singaporean Hunter T. Mk. 75. 4 aircraft (serials 500, 
504, 514 and 516; three ex-Netherlands Mk. 7s and 
one ex-Fleet Air Arm Mk. 8, ex-R.A.F. Mk. 4, XE664). 

Abu Dhabian Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 76. 7 aircraft (serials 
fade six ex-R.A.F. Mk. 4s and one ex-R.A.F. Mk. 

Abu Dhabian Hunter F.R. Mk. 76. 3 aircraft (serials 
Rene: two ex-R.A.F. Mk. 4s and one ex-R.A.F. Mk. 

Abu Dhabian Hunter T. Mk. 77. 2 aircraft (serials 7/1 
and 712; ex-Netherlands Mk. 7s). 

Qatari Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 78 3 aircraft (Qatari serials 
and original aircraft not known). 

Qatari Hunter T. Mk. 79. 1 aircraft (Qatari serial not 
known; ex-Netherlands Mk. 7, N-316). 

Saudi Arabian Hunter F. Mk. 6. 4 aircraft (serials 60/601 
to 60/604; ex-R.A.F. Mk. 6s). 

Rhodesian Hunter F.G.A. Mk. 9. 12 aircraft (ex-R.A.F. 
Mk 6s). 


Left: Early in 1955 Hunter F.1 
WT571 was modified to investigate 
the advantages of Area Rule applied 
to the fuselage. Flight tests indicated 
that a very slight increase in per- 
formance had resulted, being slightly 
faster in all conditions of flight than 
the comparative aircraft, Hunter 
F.4 WV333. (Hawker-Siddeley) 


Below: The first “aerodynamic” 
P.1109A, WW594, modified to 
carry Firestreak infra-red air-to-air 
missiles, which resulted in consider- 
able lengthening of the nose to 
accommodate the associated radar, 
deletion of two 30mm Aden guns 
and the fitting of two Firestreaks on 
the inboard wing pylons, WW594 
was built purely to test the “shape” 
whilst P-1109B WW598 was fully 
armed, four such aircraft were built. 
WW6598 was subsequently used by 
the High Speed Flight section of the 
RAE for tropical low-level gust 
investigation and is illustrated in 
colour whilst serving with this unit, 
see E2. (Hawker-Siddeley) 


Above: Hunter F.2 of No. 263 Squadron, RAF, based at Wattisham. Note a/c letter, red B outlined yellow on fin, serial is believed to be WN944, 
Below: Hunter F.2, No. 257 Squadron, RAF, the second Wattisham based Hunter squadron. Serial WN907. (P. R. March) 
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‘Above & below: H WW663 a Hunter F.4 of No. 14 Squadron, RAF. 2nd Tactical Air Force, based at Olden- 
burg, West Germany from May 1955—Sept. 1957. Note squadron insignia on nose. 
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Below: Hunter F.4 of No. 43 Squadron, RAF, based at Leuchars. Black and white checks, white a/c letter. 
(R. A. Brown) 
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Below: A 2nd Tactical Air Force Hunter F.4 on its dispersal area at Bruggen, West Germany during 1956. 
Squadron marking is black diamonds on white (upper) and yellow rectangles, yellow a/c letter. (R. A. Brown) 


Above, two pictures: Hunter F.4’s of No. 74 Squadron, RAF, taking off from Horsham St. Faith during Exercise 
S per on the fin was an exercise marking only. (Flight International) 


Above: Hunter F.4 of No, 98 Squadron, RAF, 2nd TAF, Jever, West Germany. (R. A. Brown) 

Below: Hunter F.4, No. 112 “Shark” Squadron, RAF, 2nd TAF. (R. A. Brown) 
Wu | 
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Two good detail shots of the nose of a Hunter F.4 of No. 112 “Shark Si 
Note muzzle blast round the gun ports; the lower view shows the “Sabrina: 
a/c letter in black on the nose-wheel door. (R. A. Brown) 


quadron, RAF. The upper view shows armed gun-packs being fitted, 
Ss" to good advantage. It was normal practice on No. 112 to paint the 


t Jever. Squadron insignia black and white wavy stripes. 


on secant “ 
Above: An F.4 of No. 130 Squadron of the Bruggen Hunter Wing 
and white a/c letter in white circle on fin. 
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, red, white and blue squadron insignia with grey elephants head on the nose 


Below: Hunter F.4 U WV327 of No. 222 Squadron, RAF, based at Leuchars from August 1956 to November 1957, Squadron insignia red and 
blue checks, (T. Mason) 


Above: An F.4 of No. 234 Squadron, RAF, 2nd TAF, Geilenkirchen, West Germany. The squadron insignia of red diamonds on a black rectangle ' 
has been perpetuated on some of No. 229 OCU’s aircraft, see below. 


Above: Hunter F.4 of No. 229 Operational Conversion Unit, serial XF975. (P. R. March) 
Below: XF443 of No. 229 OCU complete with the insignia of No. 234 Squadron on the nose. (P. R. March) 
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Below: Hunter F.4 XF969 of the Empire Test Pilot's School in standard camouflage. ( 
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Above: A neat formation of Sapphire engined Hunter F.5's of No. 56 Squadron, RAF, displaying the red and white checks of the squadron 
insignia on nose and wing-tips, Serials read: B WP123, A WP104, P WN976 and J WP102. (RAF-MoD) 


Above: Hunter F.5 of No. 56 Squadron, RAF, clearly showing the squadron insignia on nose, raked aircraft letter on fin and wing-tip checks, 
serial WN973. (P. R. March) 

Below: Hunter F.5 of No. 34 Squadron, RAF, displaying the yellow and black Suez Operations markings on Nicosia, Cyprus. Note the yellow out- 
lined red a/c letter, the yellow and black checks in arrowhead shape, outlined red squadron insignia with black wolf on a yellow crescent 


moon in white central disc, also note the position of the wing bands vary between upper and under surfaces. Black nose-wheel door with yellow 
a/c letter. (via R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Above: Very nice flying shot of a F.6 of No. 14 Squadron, RAF, 2nd TAF, Below: Four Hunter F.6's of No. 14 Squadron in a it diamond high 
Gutersloh, West Germany. Squadron insignia blue diamonds on white over Gutersloh, probably four aircraft from the aerobatic team known 
rectangle, white a/c letter on black disc. throughout 2nd TAF as the “Blue Diamonds”. (RAF-MoD) 
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Above: A No. 19 Squadron F.6 displaying the squadron insignia of blue and white checks on the aft fuselage and the 
crest and checks on the nose. (P. R. March) 


Below: Hunter FGA.9 of No. 20 Squadron, RAF, Tengah, Singapore, previously a fighter squadron with 2nd TAF, the 
unit was disbanded at Gutersloh in 1960 and re-formed as a fighter/ground attack squadron in 1961. The white nose 
band is an exercise marking. (R. A. Brown) _ 


Below: XxX, the O.C.'s aircraft on the hardstanding at Tengah, see colour illustration, a/c letters repeated on nose-wheel 
door in white outlined black, (R. A. Brown) 


Below: Four Hunter F.6's of No, 26 Squadron, RAF, 2nd TAF, Gutersloh, W. Germany. Note the squadron insignia had 
only been recently moved from the roundel to the nose when this photograph was taken. (via J. Merry) 


Below: Hunter F.6 J XF41 of No. 26 Squadron, insignia is two black rectangles with green lightning flashes, the 
rectangles thinly outlined in yellow with the head of a Springbok on a white disc. J XF415. (S, P, Peltz) 


Above: Hunter F.6 of No. 43 Squadron RAF, displaying the traditional black and white checks of the squadron insignia 
on fuselage and wing-tips. (S. P. Peltz) 


Below: Resplendent with blue and yellow checks and blue lion on white disc this F.6 is one of a line-up of No. 56 
Squadron, RAF, on the hardstanding at Wattisham. Note the a/c letter on fin is blue on a yellow disc. (S. P. Peltz) 
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Above: XF447 a Hunter F.6 of No. 65 Squadron, RAF, based at Duxford. The squadron insignia is red chevrons on a 
white rectangle with a black lion superimposed on fifteen golden swords on a white disc. (S. P. Peltz) 


Below: Hunter F.6 of No. 66 Squadron. RAF, displaying their last and most original squadron marking adopted shortly 
before they were disbanded at Acklington in September 1960. Serial XE644. (S. P. Peltz) 


Bottom: Good detail shot of a Hunter F.6 of No. 74 Squadron, RAF, Coltishall. Serial XF511. 


Above: An all blue Hunter F.6 of the ‘Blue Diamonds” aerobatic team of No. 92 Squadron, RAF, Leconfield, KX F520. A colour 
illustration of an F.6 appears in AEROBATIC TEAMS Vol. 1. 


Above: Formation of Hunter F.6's of the famous Black Arrows" aerobatic team, Fighter Command's aerobatic team from 1957 
to 1960 and the team which really placed the RAF in the International class of aerobatics, 


Above: Good close-up of a Treble-One F.6, serial XF430 in red. 


Below: An immaculate F.6 of No. 208 Squadron flown by the OC Sqdn.Ldr. J. H. Grenville-White at Tangmere in 1958. A/C 
letters white outlined black, note the Sqdn.Ldrs’. pennant ahead and below the cockpit. (Flight International) 
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Above: Hunter F.6 of No. 229 OCU with the insignia of No, 234 Squadron on the nose, 
the spine and fin of this aircraft is white. (P. R. March) 


Above: Another F.6 of No. 229 OCU in standard camouflage, note a/c number in black on nose-wheel door. (P. R. March) 
Below: Scarlet and white F.6 of the A&AEE, see colour illustration of WW592. (S. P. Peltz) 


Below: A spick and span F.6 in scarlet and white of the Empire Test Pilot's School. (P. R. March) 


= Bottom: Hunter F.6 of No. 229 OCU displaying the insignia of No. 145 Squadron. Standard camouflage with white 
4 wing-tips, insignia white with red cross, yellow scroll with red 145. (S. P. Peltz) 


Hunter F.6 of the Central 
Fighter Establishment with the 
insignia of No. 63 Squadron on 
the nose. White spine with black 
a/c letter. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Hunter FGA. of No, 1 
Squadron, RAF, — standard 
camouflage, white wing-tips, 
a/c letter in white thinly edged 
with black. (S. P, Peltz) 


Hunter FGA.9 of No. 8 
Squadron, RAF, with the bulk 
of a Beverley forming the back- 
drop on Khormaksar airfield, 
Yellow, blue and red comprise 
the colours of the squadron 
insignia. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


An FGA.9 of No. 43 Squadron, 
RAF, Khormaksar. Note the 
stylised Game Cock on the 
nose and the usual black and’ 
white checks of the squadron 
insignia. (S. P. Peltz) 


This FGA.9 shows the latest 
presentation of the squadron 
insignia after it had been moved 
from the roundel to the nose 
with a large Game Cock on a 
white disc between the checks. 
(S. P. Peltz) 


Above: FGA.9 of No. 54 Squadron, RAF, West Raynham. Standard scheme with a/c letter in blue on yellow disc, see 
colour illustration B3 for insignia details. 


Below: An FGA.9 in the combined markings of Nos. 43 and 8 Squadrons, Khormaksar. (S. P. Peltz) 
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Below: XK137 in the markings of No. 63 Squadron, RAF, apparently an FGA.9 but records show this aircraft remained 
in F.6 configuration. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Bottom: Hunter FGA.9’s of No. 208 Squadron, RAF, Eastleigh, Nairobi, aerobating over the snow-clad cone of Mount 
Kilimanjaro. See colour illustration D2 for insignia details. 
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Above: Hunter FR.10 in the early markings of No. 2 Squadron, RAF, 2nd TAF. Th 
otherwise standard camouflage, (R. A. Brown) 


Above: Another FR.10 of No. 2 Squadron showing the later presentation of the a/c letter, note the black nose-wheel door with white T and small 
representation of the insignia. (S. P. Peltz) 


Below: Good clear view showing the late markings of No. 2 Squadron. Nose-wheel door as for XF457. 


Above & below: Port and starboard views of a pair of Hunter FR.10's of No. 4 Squadron, RAF, 2nd TAF, see colour illustration 
A3, (Bottom photo S. P. Peltz) 
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i 
Hunter F,5, No. 1 Squadron, Royal Air Force, Tangmere. 
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6 
Hunter F:6, No. 20 Squadron, Royal Air Force, Tengah, Singapore. 


i 
Hunter F.5, No. 34 Squadron, Royal Air Force, Nicosia, Cyprus, Suez Operations. 


‘ 
Hunter F.6, No. 66 Squadron, Royal Air Force, Acklington. 


3 
Hunter T.7, No. 74 Squadron, Royal Air Force, Coltishall, 


1 
Hunter F.8, No. 208 Squadron, Royal Air Force, Tengmere. 
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6 / 
Hunter 7,74, Central Flying School, Royal Air Force, Little Rissington, | lv iy 
is 
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Hunter Mk. 3, modified prototype. Flown by Sadn.Ldr. Neville Duke over a three-mile course off the South Coast at Rustington to a new Worlds 

Absolute Speed Record of 727:6 m.p.h. on 7 September 1953. 

2 

Hunter P.1109B, High Speed Flight section of the Roya! Aeronautical Establishment, bose 
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Hunter F.6, Aircraft & Armament Experimental Establishment, 
i 


4 
Hunter T.7, Empire Test Pilot’s School, Royal Air Force, th 


8 
Hunter F.6, Combat Fighter School, Royal Air Force, “’B" Flight aircraft. 


6 
Hunter F.6, Combat Fighter School, Royal Air Force, “A” Flight aircraft, subsequently both Flights painted with Orange Dayglo. 
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1 
Hunter GA.11, No. 764 Squadron, Fleet Air Arm, Lossiemouth. 


ROYAL NAVY 


1 
Hunter F.6, No. 323 Squadron, Royal Netherlands Air Force. 


1 
Hunter 7.7, Saudi Arabian Air Force. 


6 
Hunter T.66, Indian Air Force. 
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Above: An FR.10 of No. 1417 Flight, Aden. (R. A. Brown) 
Below: Hunter T.7 XL601 of No. 1 Squadron in natural metal finish with the exception of the long-range tanks. (S. P. Peltz) 
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Above: Hunter T.7 of No. 28 Squadron, RAF, on the hardstanding at Kai Tak, Hong Kong, see colour illustration. 
Below: 7.7, No. 43 Squadron, RAF, participated in the London-Paris air race. (R, C. B. Ashworth) 


Above: T.7, No. 65 Squadron, RAF, natural metal overall, camouflaged long-range tanks. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 
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Above: T.7, No. 74 Squadron, RAF, note raked fin flash. 74’s other two-seater was a T.7A X XL568. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 
Below: T.7, No. 92 Squadron, RAF, note red and yellow checks on fin and raked fin flash, T XL605. 
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Above: T XL605 in the colours of the “Blue Diamonds” aerobatic team. (S. P. Peltz) 
Below: XL610 in the overall black scheme of the “Black Arrows”, No. 111 Squadron, RAF. 


N 
board pylons are equipped 
with jettison guns indicated by small blister on wing. (S. P. Peltz) 


Above: A tropicalised Hunter T.7 of No, 208 Squadron, RAF, Khormaksar, Aden, Note the out 
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Above: The green and white Hunter Mk. 12 of the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough. 
(R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Below: Hunter T.7 resplendent in scarlet and white of the Empire Test Pilot's School, Farn- y A 
borough, (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Bottom: Another Hunter T.7 of the Empire Test Pilot's School. (S. P. Peltz) 


the nose. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Above: Hunter T.7 of No. 229 OCU displaying the insignia of No, 234 Squadron on 


Above: Hunter T.7A of the Central Flying School, Little Rissington. (S. P. Peltz) 
Below: Hunter T.7, Wattisham Station Flight. (S. P. Peltz) 


Above: Camouflaged Hunter T.7, XL621 of the Gutersloh 
Station Flight, 2nd TAF. (S. P. Peltz) 

Below: XL621 in natural metal finish with orange Dayglo 
) nose and wing-tips landing at Gutersloh with braking 
chute streaming. (S. P. Peltz) 
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Above: A pair of Fleot Air Arm Hunter GA.11’s of No. 764 Squadron coming in to land at Lossiemouth. Note white spine of 694, (Royal Navy-MoD) 


ROVLNNY, 


(P. RB, March) 
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Above: The Leader's aircraft of the “Rough Diamonds” aerobatic team, No. 738 Squadron, Fleet Air Arm. (S. P. Peltz) 


Above: Hunter T.8 XL582 of No. 738 Squadron, displaying the orange Dayglo panels of the distinctive scheme adopted by the FAA for their 
two-seaters, (Royal Navy-MoD) 


{ Above & below: Port and starboard views of a pair of Hunter T.8C’s of No. 759 Squadron, FAA, Note 811 on Dayglo panel on nose, 812 in 
standard scheme. (photos P. R. March) 
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Hunter T.8 of No. 764 Squadron in 
early trainer scheme. 
(R. C, B. Ashworth) 


{ 
Hunter T.8C of No, 800 Squadron, 
FAA, Serial XF978 in standard 
scheme but with grey long-range 
tanks, (P. R, March) 

| 
Hunter T.8 of the Yeovilton Instru- 


mont Training Flight. Serial WV319, 
Note Flag Officer insignia ahead of 
nose numeral, (R, C, B, Ashworth) 


Above: The first Hunter T.8 assigned to Flag Officer Flying Training, XL880 and below, XL884 the second, note minor differences in finish. (photos 
P. R. Merch) 


Above: Hunter F.6 of No. 323 Squadron, Royal Netherlands Air Force..Serial on fin N-176, the white bands were only a temporary marking. 


(R.Neth.AF) 


Above: Hunter T.7 of the Royal Netherlands Air Force see colour illustration F4. (R.Neth.AF) 
Below: Hunter T.7 of the Royal Netherlands Air Force in camouflaged finish, see colour illustration F5. (R.Neth.AF) 


Above & below: Port and starboard views showing minor differences of the Hunter T.7 operated by the National Lucht-en Ruintevaartlaboratorium, 
see colour illustration Fé. (G. H. Kamphuis) 
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Above: Hunter Mk. 51, No. 724 Squadron, Royal Danish Air Force, in early scheme with code aft of the roundel. 
Below: Hunter Mk. 51, No. 724 Squadron in later scheme. (S. P, Peltz) 
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Below: A pair of Hunter Mk. 53's of No. 724 Squadron, to the left 271 in early scheme and 272 to right in later. (S. P. Peltz) 


Above: Hunter F.6 of No. 7 Wing. Belgian Air 
Force. Note red nose trim, serial IF-89. 


Left: Hunter F.6 of No. 7 Wing, Belgian Air 
Force, note the white “Paper Doll” insignia on 
red nose trim. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Left: Line-up of Hunter F.6’s of the “Red 
Devils” aerobatic team, Belgian Air Force, see 
AIRCAM SPECIAL S7 AEROBATIC TEAMS 
Vol. 1. for colour details. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Below: Good detail starboard side photo of a 
No. 7 Wing Hunter F.6, BAF. Note red and 
white checks on wing-tip. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 
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Above: Hunter Mk.51, serial 34005, red M of No. 1 Squadron, F9 Wing, Swedish Air Force. Serial is in 
small black figures above the white 8 aft of roundel. Swedish designation for all Hunters is J 34. 
(Lars Soldens via Jhos, Thinesen). 


Below: Hunter Mk.51, serial 34016, red U of No. 1 Squadron, F18 Wing. Note the F18 insignia on nose 
and white 18 aft of roundel, (Bo Widfeldt) 


Below: Re 


ra ty : 


dS of F9 Wing, serial unknown, note Sidewinder mounting on the outboard pylon. 
(Bo Widfeldt) 
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Below: Hunter Mk. 51 of X F9 Wing, white 57 on fin, yellow nose band retained from its previous 
service as yellow T of F8 Wing. Serial 84111 in white on fin below tail-plane. 
(Lars Soldens via Jhos, Thinesen) 


Below: Hunter Mk. 51, 34015 of the 2nd Squadron cf F10 Wing. White 52 and blue nose band, see 
colour illustration G3. (Bo Widfeldt) 


Above: Hunter F.6 serial 710, with red nose and tail unit, white L and wing-tips. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


} 
Above: Hunter FR.6, serial 712, see colour 
illustration H2. The rudder of both L, above, 

4 and N were previously painted with red and 
white checks as 1,666 714 illustrated on 
front cover, (R. C. B, Ashworth) 

’ 
Left: A factory fresh Royal Jordanian Aur 
Force T.66B serial 800. (Hawker-Siddoley) 
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—~___ Below: Very good flying close-up of Hunter 
T.66B 714 of the Royal Jordanian Air Force. 
(S. P. Peltz) 


Above: Hunter F.6 of the Iraqi Air Force equipped with 3-inch rockets and practice bomb carriers, (David Lockspeiser) 


Below: Hunter FGA.59, Iraqi Air Force, serial 679, in standard green and grey scheme as RAF. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Above; Hunter FGA.58A, Iraqi Air Force, serial 660, note red nose otherwise scheme as for 579. (R. C. B. Ashworth) 


3elow: Hunter T.66A (G—-APUX) in the markings when first leased to the Iraqi Air Force for training purposes, at this 
time it still featured nose-wheel braking and a radio compass. (Hawker-Siddeley) 
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Below: Hunter T.69 (G-APUX) in revised Iraqi markings and without nose-wheel braking and radio compass. Note 
280 gallon long-range tanks, (S. P. Peltz) 


Above: Hunter F.6 of the Saudi 
Arabian Air Force, colour scheme 
as for H1, (R. C. 8. Ashworth) 


Left: Good detail shot of F.6 60-602 
identical to 60-601 above. 
(Hawker- Siddeley) 


Left: Hunter 7.7, Saudi Arabian Air 
Force, see colour illustration H1, 
(Hawker-Siddeley) 
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") Left & below: Two views of Hunter 
FGA.57 of the Kuwaiti Air Force, 
serial 212, see colour illustration HZ, 
(R. C. B. Ashworth) 


Above: Hunter F.56A, serial A494, of the Indian Air Force, 
Below: Hunter F.56, serial BA239, fitted with rocket packs. 


Below: F.56A on the hardstanding at Poona, Serial A459. 
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Below: Excellent starboard side shot of a F.O6A, serial A465. Indian Air Force, (S. P. Peltz) 


Above & below: Hunter F.6’s of the Swiss Air Force, the colour scheme is identical to the RAF. Note last two digits of serial repeated in black 
on nose-wheel door, (top S. P. Peltz) 


Below: Hunter F.52, Escuadron Caza 14, Peruvian Air Force, Serial 638, (Hawker-Siddeley) 


Below: Hunter T.62, serial 681 of the Peruvian Air Force. Note radio compass fairing. (Hawker-Siddeley) 


Left: Hunter “FGA.9's in the 
Rhodesian Air Force. Scheme as for 
RAF. (Rhodesian AF) 
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ARCO-AIRCAM AVIATION SERIES 


Each publication in the original ARCO-AIRCAM series 
illustrates one type or major sub-type of a famous aircraft in 
the colour schemes and markings of the Air Forces of the 
World. Each issue contains eight pages of colour side- 
view illustrations with supporting black and white plan 
view drawings showing where necessary both upper and 
under surfaces, one hundred-plus half-tone photographs, 
more than half of which have never previously been 
published, and between three and seven thousand words 
of text. 


1 North American P-51D Mustang 
2 Republic P—47 Thunderbolt 


3 North American Mustang Mk I/IV 
North American P-51B and D Mustang 


4 Supermarine Spitfire Mk I/XVI, Merlin Engine: 
6 North American P-51B/C Mustang 
6 Curtiss (P—40) Kittyhawk Mk I/IV 
i Curtiss P-40 Warhawk 
8 Supermarine Spitfire—Griffon Engine 
9 Spad Scouts 
10 Lockheed P-38 Lightning 
11 Consolidated B-24 Liberator 
12 Avro Lancaster 


13 Battle of Britain 


The Supermarine Spitfire, Hawker Hurricane and Messerschmitt 
Bf.109E. 


14 Finnish Air Force 


A complete history of the Finnish Air Force from formation 
to the present day. 


15 Nakajima Ki.43 


Front cover, top to bottom: 
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Republic F/RF-84F 
Thunderstreak/Thunderflash 


Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress 
Mitsubishi AGM—Zero—Sen 

North American F-86A/H Sabre Vol. 1 
Nakajima Ki.27/Manshu Ki.79 


Sharkmouth 

In two Volumes. The history of the SHARKMOUTH markings 
from its origin in the German Air Force in the first World War 
to the present day. 


Grumman F6F3/5 Hellcat 


Canadair Sabre Mk 1/VI: Vol. 2 
Commonwealth Sabre Mk 30/32 


Luftwaffe: 
Colour Schemes & Markings 1935-1945, Vol. 1. Fighters and 
Ground Attack types. 


Luftwaffe: 
Colour Schemes & Markings 1935-1945. Vol. 2. Bombers, 
Reconnaissance, Maritime, Training and Liaison types. 


Kawasaki Ki.61-1/IIl Hien/Ki.100 
Vought F4U-1/7 Corsair 
Aerobatic Teams 1950-1970 Vol. 1 


Czechoslovakian Air Force 1918-1970 
A pictorial history of the Czechoslovakian Air Force through 
two World Wars to the present day. 


Hawker Hunter 
North American B-25C/H. Mitchell 
Hawker Hurricane Mk I/IV 


Douglas A-4 Skyhawk 


Hunter F.4, No. 112 “Shark” Squadron, 2nd Tactical Air Force, Royal Air Force, Bruggen, West Germany. 


Hunter Mk. 12, Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough. 
Hunter T.8C, No. 759 Squadron, Fleet Air Arm. 

Hunter F.6, No. 325 Squadron, Royal Netherlands Air Force. 
Hunter T.66B, Royal Jordanian Air Force. 
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